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within any one of them which he controlled. With the commercial and technical press daily calling with greater vehemence for refinement of factory-organization, for better efficiency of result, the productive organization of the community as a whole is daily presenting a more hopeless chaos of cross-purposes, antagonism of interest and duplication of effort, resulting in a rapidly decreasing efficiency of result—the feeding of the consumer. With labor-saving and luxury-creating invention advancing at a rate never before known in history, the cost, difficulty, uncertainty and dissatisfaction of living are daily upon the increase.*
It is the organization, therefore, of all industrial enterprises
*Should the reader be interested in following more in detail this growing inefficiency of our system of industry and exchange, he will find the same analyzed and displayed, for the half-century of American progress from 1850 to 1900, in the writer's "Cost of Competition." He will find there the proofs that, whereas in 1850 the efficiency of organisation—quite aside from any question of efficiency of individual effort—was such that seventy per cent, of the effort exerted was transformed into useful result, while thirty per cent, was dissipated in commercial impact and friction, over questions of price and ownership which are of no interest whatever to the consumer, so, in contrast, in 1900 these figures had become almost exactly reversed. Of the effort now being expended within our commercial system less than one-third results in useful product; and that small fraction suffices to produce all which we now consume. Of this same effort actually expended fully seventy per cent is being currently lost, in impact and friction due to sheer lack of intelligent organization between factory and factory.
The daily progress of our times, as revealed in the weekly reviews, cannot be understood except from these facts as a basis: that with ^ the issue of every new patent, with the landing of each new immigrant, life grows more complex. The demand for extension of organization grows more urgent. It is neither the poverty nor the criminality of the immigrant that is the trouble. Both prove, upon rigid investigation, to be imaginary. The immigrant is a raw material of the greatest potential value. But, dumped upon a land wherein economic organization is proceeding at a rate far below that required by natural law—far below all other rates of progress—its effect is that of a ton of coal dumped on a furnace-fire need-ing^ a hundred-weight Valuable as are both invention and immigration, it is their combination which is now forcing the country into economic instability. We are much further from assimilating properly, by industrial combination, the current jnflux of invention than we are from that of immigration. Beneficial ^ as is the industrial combination of tangible properties into greater unitv—for it is the major source of our wonderful economic progress in the recent past—it is now proceeding at a rate far below that requisite for^the control of social intensities below the critical point, for the preservation of stability of equilibrium ^nd for the prevention of explosive^ energy-transformations as far-reachinsr and destructive as those involved jn the abolition^ of slavery. The only solution lies in the far more rapid unification of all industrial properties—at a rate nearly proportional to the square of the population.